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THAT HORRIBLE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Although I have, in Little Blue Book No. 1145 
and in one of the volumes of the Key to Culture, 
corrected many popular fallacies about the 
French Revolution, and more will be said about 
it from the Papal point of view in my forth- 
coming work, I have for years had the desire 
to write an essay on the supposed relapse of 
the French nation into savagery. The oppor- 
tunity now occurs, for I find that one of my 
favorite story-writers has taken the Red Terror 
for a theme. The picture is quite in the style 
of the Baroness Orczy and the Scarlet Pimper- 
nel, of all the films and stories that maintain 
in the mind of everybody the illusion that the 
French Revolution was an orgy of bestiality. 
All the men are blear-eyed brandy-swillers, 
spluttering foul expressions whenever they 
open their mouths, verminous and villainous. 
All the women—except, of course, the guiltless 
maid who is to be saved by the hero—are har- 
pies or harridans: fierce, callous, angular, 
badly dressed. All talk with diabolical gaiety 
about “sneezing one’s head into the basket,” 
and so on. And the tumbrils roll along the 
streets all day long, between hedges of ecstatic 
citizens, taking their fifty, sixty and seventy 
“aristos” every day to the guillotine. 

There is no more important and significant 
event in the life of Europe than the French 
Revolution, yet I. suppose that the majority 
even of emancipated people imagine that it was 
from the start a fiery eruption of honest hu- 
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man anger through the confining crusts of a 
feudal system. Of umemancipated people the 
ideas about the French Revolution are weird 
and wonderful, On my last American tour I 
gave a lecture on this subject, and the plain 
historical truths I told seemed to astonish my 
audiences. Over and over again a man would 
come to me afterwards, with an air of severity, 
as if I had said something particularly auda- 
cious when I told how the French Revolution 
occurred in 1789 and the guillotine was not 
invented .until the spring of 1792, and ask: { 
“Gan you prove that?” Any good encyclopedic 
dictionary would tell him. However, I have 
elsewhere dealt on broad lines with the almost 
universal lies about the French Revolution. 
Here I want to inquire particularly whether 
there was a quite unique outburst of savagery 
at the time. In Little Blue Book No. 1145 I 
have shown that the chief reason why this myth 
is so popular—the general belief that the revo- 
lutionary government had destroyed the Church 
and left the people without “the restraint of 
religion,” in the phrase which to any historian 
must sound appallingly ironic—is the reverse 
of the truth. The French nation, as my history 
of the Church of Rome will make quite clear, 
voluntarily abandoned its Chureh and forced 
its reluctant leaders to follow it; and the reign 
of terror had set in long before this. But prob- 

5 ably many of my readers will like to have the | 
facts about the atrocities that did occur more 
carefully and fully stated than is possible in 
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Let us take first the September Massacres of 
the year 1792, the first repulsive outrages to 
be taken into account; since the disorders that 
had occurred at the dutbreak of the Revolution 
in 1789 have hundreds of historical parallels 
and may almost be regarded as inevitable. They 
were, at all events, soon brought under control 
by the revolutionary government, and for three 
years afterwards France worked out its high 
ideas, which went very little beyond those of 
the American constitution, with comparative 
tranquillity. Then, as you may remember, the 
whole body of deputies in the French Assembly 
made a gesture which is certainly unique— 
uniquely idealistic—in the history of politics. 
To avoid the slightest suspicion of graft they 
took an oath that not one of them would seek 
or accept office under the Constitution they 
had framed; and their act of virtue, which 
would cause a paralysis of astonishment in 
Washington today, had the effect of letting in 
the men whom the French in their picturesque 
way call “the gentlemen without breeches” 
(really, seats to their pants). Just at this time 
all Europe threatened to destroy the Revolu- 
tion and-set up the foul, old system they had 
abolished; and, as if the fates were determined 
to stain the Revolution with outrages, at the 
very time when formidable foreign armies were 
massing on the frontier to advance on Paris, 
a terrible blunder led to a sanguinary battle 
between the Parisians and the king’s guards 


and a charge that the government was betray- 
ing the people. 
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That is the atmosphere of the September 
Massacres. It was a time of appalling panic 
and suspicion. Lafayette had deserted, and the 
ports which blocked the way to Paris had 
fallen. All possible agents of the enemy, chiefly 
priests and nobles, were thrown into prison, 
and the Paris municipality which had fallen 
under mob-rule, or the control of a few fanatics 
and their followers, sent men to butcher the 
prisoners. It is a horrible page of history. It 
is usually made more horrible by suggesting 
that any amount of outrages like that perpe- 
trated by one scurrilous individual on the body 
of the Princess de Lamballe—if you do not 
know what it was I fear I must not describe 
it—were common, and that all Paris laughed. 
On the contrary, this was a unique incident, 
and all Paris was profoundly shocked by the 
massacres. I so deeply ,loathe bloodshed and 
violence in the service of ideals that I hesitate 
to say anything further about the September 
Massacres, but it is perhaps unavoidable to j 
correct certain current misunderstandings. 


Most historians repeat the saying of Carlyle 
that it was another St. Bartholomew. On the 
contrary, there is no comparison; and since 
the more horrible murderers on the Feast of 
St. Bartholomew:in 1572 were strict Roman 
Catholics, acting solely in the interest of their 
religion and directed by the royal family and 
the aristocracy, while the September Massacre 
had a purely political aim and we do not know 
whether the perpetrators were or were not 
Catholics, the contrast is interesting. In the 
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St. Bartholomew Massacre something between 
twenty and fifty thousand Protestants—the 
Catholic Encyclopaedia lies when it says that 
such non-Catholic historians as L. von Ranke 
and Michelet give a smaller figure—men and 
women lured to the capital for a wedding, were 
butchered. In the massacre of 1792 about 1,100 
prisoners were butchered. Some of the older 
historians say two thousand or more, but more 
recent research has given us the figures. Of 
2,637 prisoners in the jails of Paris 1,100 were 
killed; and probably a few hundred more were 
killed in the provinces. 


Further, the common idea that these unhappy 
creatures were all priests or nobles, nuns or 
refined ladies, is entirely wrong. More than 
half the victims were ordinary criminals, pros- 
titutes, debtors, and other classes of delin- 
quents. I am not going to represent these 
ghastly executioners as instruments of virtue, 
for they raped the prostitutes (who were prob- 
ably the most numerous class) before killing 
them, but the fanatics who had sent them cer- 
tainly had an idea of purifying Paris. The 
matter is too horrible for humor, but you may 
care to know the facts as they are exactly 
recorded, on the basis of our now complete 
study of the contemporary documents, in such 
recent works as Lavisse’s “History of the Revo- 
lution.” In a manual by a distinguished British 
professor of history, a book which has been 
used in colleges for twenty years, we are told 
that “Three or four thousand priests, nobles, 
officers, etc., were thrown into prison... and 
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the massacre stopped only when the prisons 
were empty.” On the contrary, less than four 
hundred priests and aristocrats were killed. Of 
the three largest prisons (out of five or six) 
one contained debtors and criminals, one was 
a house of correction for prostitutes, and onega 
reformatory for juvenile delinquents. It is hor- 
rible that nearly all were killed; but it is quite 
time that writers of manuals of history learned 
the facts. . 

Further, it has never been in doubt that the 
murderers were, not Parisians in general as in 
the St. Bartholomew Massacre, but a body of 
a few hundred men—varying on different days 
from two hundred to five hundred—selected 
from the scum of Paris by the fanatical or- 
ganizers of the massacres. We have, therefore, 
a strong contrast to the Catholic massacre of 
the year 1572. A small body of men, armed 
and directed by a very small body of fanatics, 
intimidating the government (as all the troops 
have gone to the front), in circumstances of 
acute panic and for what they believe to be 
the safety of the country, perpetrate about one- 
thirtieth of the murders committed under royal 
orders in 1572. And whereas in 1572 the entire 
body of Catholics rejoiced in the murders, and | 
the Pope himself held a service of rejoicing | 
and struck a gold medal—not, as Catholics say, 
because the royal family was saved from an 
imaginary plot, but, as the inscription on his 
medal said, for “the slaughter of the Hugue- 
nots”—in 1792 all Paris was outraged, and 
many demanded the punishment of the mur- 
derers. 
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The September Massacres inaugurated the 
Reign of Terror, and from this time onward 
the victims were tried by official tribunals and 
the government must bear the responsibility. 
It is horrible, but again let us see if we know 
the facts. The man who reads such a novel 
as that to which I have referred, in which 
jailers make jokes about the daily lists of sixty 
or seventy victims, and Fouquier-Tinville, the 
public prosecutor, is described as a filthy and 
misshapen ogre thirsting for blood, must have 
extraordinary ideas about the amount of butch- 
ery that occurred in France. Let us try to be 
as precise as the recorded facts allow. From 
the outbreak of the French Revolution in 1789 
to what we may call its close in 1799, when 
Napoleon got supreme power, is a period of 
nearly ten years and a half. The Terror lasted 
less than two years out of the ten. During 
more than eight years ef the Revolution the 
only disorders were such as the average his-- 
torian would ignore. A 


Moreover, to imagine the guillotine chopping 
off heads by the score throughout the Terror 
is grotesque. After the unofficial September 
Massacres the revolutionary tribunal was set 
up to deal with suspects. Here are some of the 
authentic figures of its work in 1793. In April 
and May it tried 58 men and condemned eight- 
een of them to death: two per week. From 
June to September (inclusive), when the nation 
was fighting for its life against heavy odds, 
and the priests and nobles had stirred up an 
appalling civil war in the Catholic provinces of 
the west—a war which ultimately cost between 
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a@ quarter and a half million lives—the Paris 
tribunal tried 202 men and women. It acquitted 
139, and sentenced to the guillotine only 48: 
less than three per week. In the next three 
months it tried 395 suspects, acquitted 194 of 
them and sentenced 177 to death. This ogre 
of a Fouquier-Tinville, we are told by one of 
) the best recent French authorities, was “nei- 
ther dishonest nor inhuman.” He lived a 
peaceful domestic life like any other man, and 
he made not the least difference in his pro- 
cedure whether the accused was a priest or a 
forger, a noble or a servant. He just, with a 
wooden and narrow conscientiousness, carried 
out the provisions of a panic-inspired law. 
You will have noticed how the judicial mur- 
. ders, as in very many cases they really were, 
begin to increase in the latter part of 1793. 
It is, in fact, from September, 1793, to the 
middle of the following June that the worst 
butchery takes place; and, if your Catholic 
friend is horrified at the nature of the law or 
the judicial procedure that lent itself to such 
murders, tell him that it was fairly copied from 
the procedure of the Holy Inquisition. But | 
there is a more important matter. The total 
number of victims of the revolutionary tri- 
bunal in Paris during the two years was 2,627, { 
and of those nearly one-half were executed in ’ 
the first five and a half months of 1794. Does | 
any person imagine that there were still any- 
thing like that number of priests and aristo- 
crats available for the guillotine in Paris? 
For the provinces we have not exact figures, 
but the best estimate is that, during these two 
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years, betwen sixteen and seventeen thousand 
were put to death: that is to say, the total 
number of Victims in France in the three years 
was less than twenty thousand: less than, pos- 
sibly half as many as, the Catholics of the 
sixteenth century, with half the population, 
had murdered in a few days. 


But the important point is that the enormous 
majority of these victims were neither priests 
nor aristocrats. A French historian has an- 
alyzed ten thousand recorded cases. Of these 
six percent were members of aristocratic fam- 
ilies, seven percent were military men, eight 
percent were priests or religious, twelve percent 
were middle-class (professional) men, twenty- 
nine percent were artisans or servants, and 
thirty-eight percent were agricultural or gen- 
eral laborers. It will surely surprise many that 
sixty-seven percent of those who sneezed their 
heads into the basket, or were otherwise exe- 
cuted, belonged precisely to the working class 
which is represented as butchering the aristoc- 
racy with vile jokes on its wine-dripping lips. 
The explanation is, of course, that at the time 
when the guillotine really began to cut off 
heads daily the various republican parties were 
annihilating each other. The great majority of 
the twenty thousand victims were either peas- 
ants captured in the civil war or thorough re- 
publicans who were nevertheless obnoxious to 
the party in power. That is what the romantic 
novelist, with his lists of fifty or sixty victims 
a day (which happened only on a few days in 
1794), has never realized. On the films which 
treat of the Revolution a crowd of ghastly 
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caricatures of working men and women grin 
and curse at tumbril-loads of pale and resigned 
priests and countesses. In the historical re- 
ality, for the greater part, the victims were re- 
publicans, and mostly working men or peasants, 


It is hardly necessary for me to say that I 
loathe executions for political opinions as much 
as I loathe them, or any kind of coercion, for 
religious or irreligious opinions. I leave it to 
the Catholic, whose Church officially holds to- 
day that “heretics may and must be put to 
death,” to explain why other people may not 
act on his principles. But I feel sure that I 
shall be rendering a service to many of my 
readers by reproducing, mainly from what is ] 
now the most authoritative work on the sub- 
ject, the eight-volume History of the Revolu- 
tion edited by Lavisse, this correct account of 
the facts as a century of research has fixed 
them. 

Now let us go a step further, since many 
will object that the facts even as we now know ' 
them, betray a degradation of character which 
only the suppression of the Catholic Church 
can explain. I have shown elsewhere that cur- | 
rent ideas on that subject are as absurd as 
those about the victims of the Revolution or 
about the famous Feast of Reason in Notre 
Dame cathedral. In point of fact, on May 7, 
1794, the religion which we now know as Uni- 
tarianism of the most refined type, the simple 
worship of God and belief in immortality, was 
officially made the religion of France; and that 
is just when the heaviest batches were put to 
death. Indeed, the St. Bartholomew Massacre 
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alone is a deadly reply to the Catholic, but let 
me give rather a few facts that are not gen- 
erally known. 


That strange (and profoundly religious) 
fanatic Robespierre, the arch-murderer, went 
to the guillotine on July 28, 1794; and from 
that time onward the guillotine was little used. 
The Parisian .mob made its last attempt to 
assert itself in the following May. It was beat- 
en, and a military power was henceforward at” 
the disposal of the government. At once the 
royalists abroad and the Catholics of the prov- 
inces concluded that France was on a fair way 
to reaction, and some instructive scenes, which 
our historians rarely notice, were witnessed. 
In the city of Lyons the Catholics banded them- 
selves together with the title “Companions of 
Jesus” and, among other outrages, they did 
just what the wicked atheists had done at 
Paris; they invaded the jail and butchered 
eighty-six republicans. They would have butch- 
ered eight hundred and sixty if these were 
available. A dozen of them were arrested, but 
they were acquitted and were received in tri- 
umph by the Catholic mob. At Avignon and 
other towns of the south an unknown number 
of republicans were butchered. We do know, 
for instance, that at Tarascon fifty of them 
were in one day (May 25) thrown from the top 
of the castle on to the rocks far below, while 
the Catholic citizens were provided with seats 
on the public read from which they could view 
the show in comfort. At Marseilles the Cath- 
olic butchers called themselves “Companions 
of the Sun,” which was a boast that they com- 
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mitted their outrages in broad daylight. There, 
and at Toulon, Aix, and practically every city 
of the south, they, with the connivance of the 
municipal officials, committed an unknown 
number of outrages, while small bands roamed 
over the country, looting, firing farms and cot- 
tages, murdering isolated republicans. 

These thousands of men, and the crowds 
_who applauded them and officials who con- 
nived at their brutalities, had never been “de- 
prived of their faith.’ The skeptical propa- 
ganda had never affected more than a minor- 
ity in the western and southern provinces, and 
their priests—-many thousands of them—had 
at once taken advantage of the end of the 
Terror and come back amongst them. Indeed 
it was only during a few months that the peo- 
ple of any part of France were without priests. 
if the priests would take the oath to the Con- 
stitution, as tens of thousands of them did. 
Yet this purely Catholic savagery was in every 
sense as bad as that of those shocking “athe- 
ists” of Paris in the September Massacre. And 
I wager you have never heard of this foretaste 
of the White Terror in the Spring of 1795; 
nor can I refer you to a single American or 
British manual of history, now in use, that 
will tell you anything about it. 

The French Revolution was still in power, 
and, especially as the royalists from abroad 
now brought over armies to join these fanatics 
the government moved and suppressed them. 
The real White Terror began after the fall of 
Napoleon, but in the meantime, in 1799, there 
were events in Naples which would make even 
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more picturesque romances and films than the 


_ Reign of Terror at Paris; indeed, no country 


in the world would permit some of the inci- 
dents to be reproduced on the screen. The 
Parisians, after all, did not roast and eat the 
prisoners they. butchered. And here we are 
dealing with a purely Catholic mob, fired to 
their work by priests and monks, perpetrating 
their outrages under the eyes of a lord cardinal 
and with the full approval of the Catholic 
royal tamily, and only two or three hundred 
miles away from the Vatican. You never heard 
of these things? No, I fancy that, unless you 
Tread Italian or French, you will have to go 
back as far as 1859, ‘to Colletta’s ‘History of 
Naples,” to find anything more than a two- 
line reference to them. 


Let me premise a little explanation, since 
Naples and southern Italy are generally sup- 
posed to be, and always to have been, so lazy 
and ignorant that you may wonder how there 
‘was any heretic to butcher. The kingdom of 
Naples, which then meant the southern part 
of Italy and Sicily, has twice in history been 
brilliantly civilized, and as late as 1780 the 
city of Naples contained more educated men 
and women of modern ideas than any other 
city in Italy. Catholicism has, within the last 
century and a half, strangled southern Italy 
and reduced it to the condition in- which we 
find it. There is no clearer instance of the 
demoralizing influence of the Papacy, unless it 
be in the Papal States themselves. But here 
I need say only that the very Catholic and very 
vicious monarch, Ferdinand IV, and his fire- 
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brand of a wife (a sister of Marie Antoinette 
of France) turned on the liberals when the 
French Revolution reached the Reign of Terror 
and persecuted them for several years. It wag 
officially estimated that seventy thousand men 
and women in Naples and the region were 
tainted with this new humanitarianism. Some 
were executed, thousands were imprisoned, 
large numbers fled. But Napoleon marched 
across Italy, and in the first mohth of 1799 
the French army entered Naples, apparently 
amidst very general rejoicing, while Ferdy and 
his wildcat of a wife fled to Sicily. 


| Incidentally, a strand of English history 
here crosses the Neapolitan, and it will inter- 
| est many. With the Neapolitan queen was the 
( fascinating Lady Hamilton, the famous lover 
| of Lord Nelson. Emma’s picture has for years 
adorned my wall, but it has, since I have ex- 
plored this corner of history, retired in dis- 
grace to the bedroom, and it will be lucky if 
it does not rise still higher—to the lumber- 
loft. But ‘up to a point I understand the 
minx. From a barmaid and adventuress gen- 
erally she had become wife of the English 
ambassador and now lover of the most brilliant 
sailor afloat. She was intensely flattered to 
find herself the intimate and confidant of a 
queen of the Austrian royal house; and she 
probably did not realize that the queen was 
deliberately using her as a bait to bring Nelson 
and his fleet to Naples. (Don’t look up the 
British “Dictionary of National Biography”; 
that generally admirable work is at this point 
positively mendacious, though the Encyclo- 
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paedia Britannica admits enough.) Through 
Emma the queen worked up Nelson to a state 
of fury against Jacobins, and he so far over- 
stepped his rights and duties in helping 
Naples that, in spite of his great victories, he 
got a very cold reception from the admiralty 
when he returned to London. 

The French were compelled to retire. Car- 
dinal Ruffo, a fighting prelate of the old type, 
armed the lazzaroni of Naples, who had never 
been corrupted by Fyench humanitarianism 
and they and the brigands spread hell over 
southern Italy. One of the brigand chiefs 
(strict Catholic, like all his kind), whom the 
refined queen addressed in her letters as “My 
general and my friend,” used to drink human 
blood: out of a skull, and his favorite appetizer 
was to have a freshly removed human head on 
the table as he ate. As to the lazzaroni of 
Naples, well, they would make the butchers 
and porters of the St. Antoine quarter in Paris 
blush. . They were a body of about thirty thou- 
sand idlers in Naples alone, a peculiar product 
of the lofty civilization which, historians will 
tell you, the Church inspired after its Counter- 
Reformation. They robbed, stole, raped, cursed, 
fought; in short, the only thing they never 
did was to work. These people were let loose 
on Naples when the French troops departed 
and their liberal allies shut themselves in the 
ports on the coast. 

Colletta exaggerates, no doubt, when he says 
that they murdered “all who were not soldiers 
of the Holy Faith or who did not belong to 
the low populace,” but as they had the word 
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of the clergy—we have it still—that “all the 
educated classes of the kingdom are Jacobins,” 
and the houses of these people alone were 
worth looting, they ran amok. They even 
looted the royal palace; and the king gracious- 
ly pardoned them, in a special edict, in view 
of their good work. Middle-class women were 
stripped and flogged. Men were dragged, 
through the streets and prodded with sabers. 
Before Nelson or the king arrived they had 
murdered an unknown number of men, women, 
and children and sacked the town. Fugitives 
were dragged from the altars, where they were 
supposed to find sanctuary, and barbarously 
murdered. It was then that, as I said, one 
crowd of them roasted and ate the bodies of 
five prisoners in the public square beneath the 
windows of the palace. 


If we feel that, as in the case of Paris, we 
have to allow for the magnifying effects of 
rumor, we have at least an authentic account 
of the official action. Cardinal Ruffo and, in 
the absence of Nelson, the chief British repre- 
sentative had accepted the honorable surrender 
of the liberals in the ports. But Nelson was 
told by the court that there could be no capitu- 
lation with rebels, and, in defiance of all 
British law, he had these men, including some 
of the finest in the city, tried and condemned 
on English ships after a gross breach of faith. 
King and queen and the charming Emma— 
Nelson got his reward—and the fugitive 
bishops and nobles now sailed in, and the love- 
ly Bay of Naples again* became a hell upon 
earth. The king’s decrees virtually condemned 
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forty thousand men and women to death or. 


exile. Thirty thousand gasped for breath in 
the dungeons and improvised jails of Naples; 
and if you do not know what jail-life was like 
in those days, wait until you see my book. 
Colletta says that three hundred of the best 
men and women of Naples, including eight 
princes and nobles, fourteen generals, eleven 
lawyers, and eight professors, were hanged. 
One was a boy of fifteen, of noble birth; and 
his Catholic father gave a splendid banquet to 
the judges. One lady was pregnant, so they 
humanely pushed her back into the stinking 
jail until the baby was born and then hanged 
her. And so on. Hundreds of the best were 
exiled and thousands jailed. On a small island 
nine nobles were confined in an underground 
pit in the solid rock of the most deadly de- 
scription. Perhaps you begin to understand 
why Naples is rather backward; and after the 
fall of Napoleon, as I will describe in my 
book, there were whole years of this priest- 
guided butchery by “refined” princes and 
nobles. And Nelson got a gold crown and the 
title of Duke (and nearly got a vote of censure 
in the English Parliament), and Cardinal 
Ruffo got another abbey (against the law of 
the Church) worth $200,000 a year. And go on. 


It sounds bad, I suppose, but, my friends, 
we have not yet got’to what historians call the 
White Terror: I mean, what they used to call 
the White Terror, as, of course, it, like the 
Dark Ages, the naughtiness of monks, etc., is 
now felt to be a myth. You shall please your- 
self. Any historian who has any positive 
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reason, apart from mere courtesy to one’s 
Catholic fellow citizens, for denying the White 
Terror will refer you to a book published 
about fifty’ years ago, in French (and never 
translated), by the royalist-Catholic Ernest 
Daudet: grandfather, I believe, of the royalist 
mountebank who makes such a fool of him- 
self in Paris today. Now this older Daudet 
was not a fool, and he was a conscientious 
man who very diligently searched the records. 
His religious bias appears only in this: he . 
asks us to believe that any outrages imputed 
to the Catholics of southern France after the 
fall of Napoleon of which we have no official 
record are probably not true. Oh dear no. 
The authorities were all Catholics, and police- 
records were not in those days as scrupulous 
as they are today in Chicago. We cannot for 
a moment suppose that every outrage was 
carefully chronicled. However, let us see 
what this Catholic student, after denying that 
there was a White Terror, admits. 

I have already said that the southern prov- 
inces of France remained more Catholic than 
the rest of the country, and a very high propor- 
tion of the people never accepted Napoleon. 
The abdication of Napoleon let them loose, his 
escape from Elba and second bid for power 
infuriated them, and his final fall at Waterloo 
led to the events which Daudet describes from | 
the official records. He begins with the shoot- 
ing of unarmed soldier-prisoners at Nimes. 
They had kept Napoleon’s flag flying but had 
at last surrendered with the honors of war. 
Let me say that in this case there had been 
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previous trouble in which they, with what jus- 
tification wé cannot say, had fired on a crowd. 
However, as soon as they disarmed themselves 
and came out, the royalist volunteers poured 
volleys into them. Thirty were killed or 
wounded—some French writers say all—and 
the rest fled. That was, in a sense, civil war, 
says Daudet, with remarkable leniency, but for 
the outrages that followed there and all over 
the south of France he has no extenuation. 
The leaders of the armed bands were Catholic 
ruffians, and Daudet himself shows that the 
stories told in defense of them by Catholics 
are lies. In Nimes and its district alone Daudet 
finds specific proof of nearly fifty murders, 
mostly of quite innocent Protestants: which 
proves that the motive was largely religious. 
Over a wide area their houses were looted and 
burned, and both men and women were shot or 
barbarously stabbed. 


At Uzes, not far away, another Catholic troop 
operated. With a brutality that is in all re- 
spects like that of the pikemen of Paris these 
men burned and looted the houses of Protes- 
tants and Bonapartists and killed a large num- 
ber of them. The authorities at first arrested 
the leader and then, under threats from the 
people, not merely released him, but yielded up 
to him six Bonapartist prisoners, who were 
promptly shot. At Toulon a Catholic regiment 
of six hundred ruffians operated in the same 
way in the city and district. At Marseilles they 
first emptied the jails, which gave them expert 
auxiliaries, then looted and burned the houses 
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and shops of Bonapartists and murdered the 
men. There was no pretense of trial, and help- 
jess old men who were not even guilty of ad- 
miring Napoleon were killed. Men who simply 
begged the ruffians to spare their relatives 
were “killed with atrocious suffering.” Three 
police who interfered were stripped naked and 
murdered. In a poor quarter of Marseilles 
there lived a colony of Mamelukes, or Egyptian 
soldiers brought over by Napoleon, with their 
wives and children: a colony of five hundred 
in all. The Catholics set out to butcher the 
whole of them, but they wére warned and fled 
and only fifteen (according to Daudet, though 
others differ) were killed. The authorities 
were content to post up a feeble protest that 
these things really ought not to be done, and 
the murderers laughed and went on: till the 
British ships in harbor landed companies of 
marines and cleared the streets. At Avignon 
numbers were murdered and their bodies flung 
into the Rhine. Marshal Brune was murdered 
in his hotel there, and the local authorities 
produced perjured witnesses to swear that he 
had committed suicide: which Daudet dis- 
proves. At Toulouse General Ramel was mur- 
dered. The whole of the south of France, a 
contemporary poetically says, was “up to the 
knees in blood” for five or six weeks, and Aus- 
xrian and German troops had to be summoned 
to check the assassins. How many in all were 
. murdered we do not know, as it is absurd to 


think that the cowardly or consenting local 
authorities registered every outrage. Hundreds 
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at least—the recorded cases run to nearly two 
hundred—were butchered with just the same 
brutality as at Paris. Tens of thousands had 
their homes looted and burned. Terror brooded 
over the entire region, about five hundred 
miles from east to west, for several weeks. And 
the murderers were all strict Catholics and the 
motive sheer vindictiveness, for Napoleon was 
now beyond all possibility of returning. 


Daudet says that we must not call this a 
White Terror because the Red Terror had made 
many times more victims. That is mere cap- 
tiousness. The point is that, as far as their op- 
portunities extended, these Frenchmen who had 
never ceased to be Catholics behaved with just 
the same brutality as the lowest workers of 
Paris, and a real reign of terror brooded over 
the whole of Provence. I need not say that 
other French writers who are not Catholics 
give a darker description than Daudet, but the 
facts he gives are probably ghastly enough for 
you. 


What, however, he does not seem to realize 
is that when we historians speak of the White 
Terror we mean the bloody and brutal reaction 
of the Catholic world as a whole after the fall 
of Napoleon, and France is the country which 
we have least in mind. After the French Revo- 
lution France never again became a solidly 
Catholic country. Its fatuous monarchs and 
bishops tried heavy censorships and control of 
education and other repressive measures, but 
millions remained outside the Church and 
ehecked them. It was in Italy, Spain, and Por- 
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tugal that Catholics were most free to act ac- 
cording to their beliefs, and they fell upon 


what they called Jacobins, which means critics © 


of Church and State, with a ferocity and treach- 
ery that were appalling. They murdered far 
more men and women—nearly all nobles or of 
the middle class, not sixty-seven per cent work- 
ers or soldiers as in France—than did the 
French Revolution in ten years, and, apart 
from actual executions or mob-murders, they 
officially and cold-bloodedly, by exile, confis- 
cation, torture, starvation and imprisgnment fn 
inconceivably foul dungeons, inflicted a hun- 
dred times more suffering than the ignorant 
Terrorists of France had ever done. 


The full history of that White Terror has 
never yet been written. French, Italian, and 
Spanish writers have reproduced a good deal of 
the contemporary evidence for their various 
countries, but I have sought in vain for a single 
work that tells comprehensively and fully that 
heroic story of the martyrdom of man in Europe 
during the few decades after Waterloo. Sta- 
tistics are, of course, not available; figures are 
guesses and are cut down arbitrarily by prej- 
udice or inflated by anger. But there is, in 
memoirs by men of integrity and other reliable 
documents, a quite sufficient body of evidence 
to show that Church and State acting in in- 
timate cooperation and with the same aim after 
Waterloo killed, in strictly Catholic countries, 
far more men and women than the French Rev- 
olution did, and in three decades made at least 
twenty or thirty times more martyrs in the 
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cause of man than the Roman Empire had 
made in three hundred years. 


I was able-to give only three pages to this 
in the Key to Culture (No. 21), and I devote 
half a book to it in my History of the Church 

of Rome. Some day I hope to have leisure, of 

which much would be required, to write the 
whole story; since, I suppose, it would be futile . 

to suggest to an American university that it 

should take up this special piece of research for 

one of those admirable historical monographs 

which so many of them now publish. Perhaps 

we had better ask them to refrain from at- 

tempting it. There would be, not a flutter, but 

a panic in the Papal dovecots, and the work 

‘ would not be candid. In my earlier years I 

have known men who lent a hand in that titanic 

conflict with the forces of darkness and had 
themselves heard the stories from the lips of . 

Spaniards and Italians, Poles and Hungarians, 

who had found an asylum in London. It is no 

story of remote medieval brutality. In the year 

before I was born the White Terror was scorch- 

.ing Spain as horribly as ever, and not many 

years earlier it had been scorching Italy. 


For the brutalities perpetrated in Italy under 
the Pope, the Emperor of Austria, the Duke of 
Modena, and the King of Naples many of my 
readers may be able to see an American his- 
torical work, though now nearly thirty years 
old, by W. R. Thayer (“The Dawn of Italian 
Independence”). I will here merely, and brief- 
ly, carry on the story of Naples. Ferdinand, 
“liar and debaucher” (Thayer says) and stout 
pillar cf the faith, had again been chased by 
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the French and again restored by the Holy 
Alliance. He had been compelled to swear a 
solemn oath that he would respect the liberal 
Constitution set up by the French. He tossed - 
his oath aside like a feather. In a few years 
the Neapolitan liberals were still strong enough 
to effect a revolution, and now Ferdinand and 
his court swore at the altar, in circumstances 

P of the greatest solemnity, that he would respect 
the Constitution. Then, with the full approval 
of Pope and prelates, he turned savagely on the 
liberals. Four thousand were arrested, large 
numbers executed, larger numbers flogged, as 
they were taken half naked on asses through 
the streets of Naples, with nail-studded whips 
and sent to the galleys for ten or fifteen years. 
There were five years of brutality, and then 
Ferdinand’s son, a regular, cruel, and entirely 
licentious youth, maintained the regime; and 
when he died, his son and successor, who was 
so virtuous that he put robes on the old marble 
Venuses and made the ballet-girls wear green 
pants, still maintained the grossness of the 
system till Garibaldi crushed it. “Lazy Naples” 
had sustained the terrible and bloody fight for. 
more than half a century. Do not be surprised 
if there was not spirit left in it. 


The Duke of Modena and the Austrians in 
the north were just as truculent: the Pope in 
central Italy kept his inconceivably foul Papal 
States by thrusting thousands into his incon- 
ceivably foul dungeons—large numbers were 
chained for life, and not released for any pur- 
pose, to plank-beds in cells of which the win- 
dows were sometimes six inches square—for 
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demanding what the American Catholic of to- 
day calls elementary rignts. The bastinado was 
used to punish prisoners or to compel them to 
betray others, in the Papal States as in every 
other part of Italy, and it was so terrible—a 
man was screwed face downward on a board 
while powerful soldiers laid ghastly scourges 
on him—that Felice Orsini tells us that, when 
he was arrested, he kept poison sewn up in a 
bit of kid glove in his mouth, to chew in case 
he was condemned to the bastinado. One of the 
most respectable Italian statesmen of the time, 
Massimo d’ Azeglio, tells us that he personally 
knew men who had, with intervals to keep them 
alive, received between one and two thousand 
strokes of this brutal lash. A surgeon had al- 
ways to be present when it was used. These 
things had only just been abolished, by rebels 
pet the Pope, in Catholic Italy when I was 
orn. 


In Spain the number of victims was greater, 
though the fiendish’cruelty was much the same 
in every part of the Catholic world except 
France; and there something like it occurred 
only in the strictly Catholic provinces. There 
was another Ferdinand in Spain—another stout 
pillar of the Church and notorious rake. He 
also took a solemn oath to respect the liberal 
Constitution, and he immediately arrested every 
man who was in favor of it. In the secondary 
cities of Cadiz and Seville alone a thousand men 
were arrested in a single day. About twelve 
thousand of the best men and women of Spain 
were exiled, penniless—they were seen begging 
on the streets of Londgpn—and several thousand 
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were sent to fetid jails or inhuman galleys. The 
Papal Nuncio and the confessor of the king’s 
brother (a priest who was later brought before 
the Inquisition for corrupting a nunnery), 
vainly led the campaign, and the restored 
monks and Jesuits sought suspects everywhere. 
Spies and perjured informers made money; 
servants were ordered to denounce their mas- 
ters: confessors betrayed their penitents. For 
six years the brutality continued, yet there was 
still so much spirit in “lazy Spain” that the lib- 
erals made a successful revolution, and it took 
a French army of nearly a hundred thousand 
men to crush them. Then, you may be sure, 
the corrupt monarch had his revenge. The 
king’s confessor directed the horrors, until, in 
disgust, the French forced the king to super- 
sede him. Then the chief organizer was the 
Count of Spain, of the highest-nobility of Cas- 
tile—which is the most refined thing in the 
wor'd, isn’t it?—and of him the conservative 
historian Hume says that"“not even the most 
bloodthirsty wretches of the French Reign of 
Terror could surpass this man.” He had whole 
families shot and ‘then hanged in batches in his 
presence or shipped away to the pestilential 
settlements in Africa. But it was not enough 
for the monks and bishops. They started a 
Society of the Exterminating Angel which sent 
gangs of brutal and densely ignorant peasants 
to root out liberals everywhere, as in the south 
of France. This sort of thing continued in 
Spain, with an interval of three years, from 
1814 to 1829, and it was repeated in 1866. Shall 


we call it White Terror? 
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In Portugal the infamy was, in proportion to 
the size of the population, worst of all. Don 
Miguel—like nearly all the other of these 
“hounds of the Lord” an acknowledged profli- 
gate, and an utterly unscrupulous and fiendish- 
ly cruel man—swore solemnly, like his royal 
cousins, that he would protect and maintain 
the Liberal Constitution, and the whole Church 
Tejoiced when he perjured himself, seized the 
crown, and fell savagely upon the Liberals who 
had admitted him. A very moderate writer on 
Portugal like Morse Stephens says, while many 
thousands were sent to the deadly convict set- 
tlements in Africa or executed, there were, it 
was estimated, forty thousand men and women 
in jail for political offenses in 1830. If we were 
to accept the estimates of radical Portuguese 
writers, who say that seventeen thousand were 
executed, about the same number sent to Africa. 
and about thirty thousand thrust into jail, we 
should have to conclude that in four years, in 
a population about one-third that of France. 
Miguel the Butcher and his exceedingly pious 
mother and her spiritual advisers slaughtered 
as many people—mainly refined people, of both 
sexes and all ages—as the entire French Revo- 
lution and caused enormously more suffering to 
the living. I estimate that about 1830 there 
were not far short of a hundred thousand rebels 
against medievalism in the jails of Catholic 
Europe, and already twice as many had been 
slain as in the French Revolution. But I must 
describe those jails elsewhere if the reader is 


to realize that the guillotine would have been 
welcomed by thousands of those tortured men.: 
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Yes, it is a horrible page of history, and I do 
not like horrors; nor do I care to expose the 
blunders and crimes that our predecessors com- 
mitted under fhe influence of false ideals. But 
you see why one has to recall these things. 
Historians, novelists, preachers, essayists, film- 
producers, journalists, etc, will not let us forget 
the Red Terror of France. They will not take 
the trouble to inform themselves accurately 
even about that but they have as little suspicion 
of the White Terror that followed as have the 
children in a kindergarten. If these things 
were dead, if the errors on both sides were 
acknowledged, if the ideas that led to them were 
disavowed, we might indeed keep our pens from 
these matters. But as long as men talk about 
the Red Terror, I will talk about the White 
Terror, for the education of our people is fal- 
sified unless they know both. And seeing 
that, whereas monarchs have been compelled 
to disown that doctrine of divine right on which 
they did these bloody things. Popes have never 
told us that they have altered their principles 
—and they have not—our generation cannot be 
permitted to be fooled, as it is fooled, by these 
one-sided versions of history. 


